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Father of all, who didst gladden the home of Mary and Joseph by the 
coming of the Holy Child, make Him an abiding guest in our homes: 
binding our families together in mutual honor, confidence and service ; 
banishing foolish pride of position, wasteful luxury, the self-indulgence 
which forgets the needs of those in want, and vain love of display ; 
and consecrating our homes to Thy service so that each may be ruled 
by the single desire to advance Thy kingdom, that means, time, 
thought, health, our own and our dear ones’ lives may be dedicated 
wholly to Thee for the fulfilment of Thy will for all men, in the name 
of Christ. Amen. 
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Editorial 


We are surfeited with material for this issue—a happy, unique 
and embarrassing phenomenon. We apologize to our faculty con- 
tributors whose efforts—primarily book reviews—must await the 
February number. Professor Brownlee and his students wrote ex- 
tensively on the Dead Sea Scrolls, and we present their contributions 
on this timely topic with appreciation. 

A correction is in order and gladly made. In the May issue we 
asserted that W. N. Walter was the first B.D. student to elect 
O. T. 304. W. T. Goodrum, B.D., ’54, M.A., ’56, challenges that 
statement. He passed O. T. 304 in 1954 with an A. If we make 
enough mistakes, maybe more alumni will pen letters to the Editor. 

The New Christiun Advocate has asked permission to reprint Jan 
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Vanderburgh’s poem, “The Prayer of a Near Christian,” which we 
published in May, 1956. We have a wider reading public than we 
guessed. 


Have you any complaints or requests ¢ 


My Eight Years of Scroll Research 


WILLiAM H. BROWNLEE 


“T want you to tell us the story of the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and your part in it.’ That was the assignment given me by 
the editor of the Buttetin. Frankly, there are other things that I 
would rather write about, for several reasons: the initial discovery 
is now almost nine years old, so that the ever new discoveries and 
disclosures coming from the Holy Land seem more exciting, and 
my part in the initial discoveries is a rather inglorious one of the 
Scrolls’ persistently trying to seek me out and my repeated success 
in running away from them. 

On February 18, 1948, while a Fellow at the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, I determined to go out and purchase 
wrapping paper to have available for packaging certain of my be- 
longings in order to be able to send them out of the country at a 
moment’s notice; for the guerilla fighting between Jews and Arabs 
was becoming ever more bitter and deadly. Before leaving on my 
mission early that afternoon, I had a strange premonition that I 
should not leave. I knelt down and prayed, in my small room on the 
second floor of the School, feeling that perhaps it was not safe for me 
to venture out, but received assurance that it would be safe—so Il 
ventured. It was difficult to find what I wanted in the stores of 
Jerusalem, but in the storeroom of a paper company I obtained a 
roll of light brown paper, and also some large pieces of white card- 
board for mounting my pressed wild flower collection. 

I returned to the School about supper time and was met at the 
School by a succession of Arab servants informing me that a tele- 
phone call had come for me during the day and that, when they re- 
ported that they were unable to find me, the man had asked for the 
director of the School and was referred to Dr. John C. Trever (an- 
other Fellow at the School) whom Prof. Millar Burrows, the Direc- 
tor, had appointed “Acting Director,” before his departure for Bag- 
dad on the Sunday before, in order to visit the other American School 
of Oriental Research in Iraq. I had been tactfully (!) appointed 
“Assistant Acting Director,” since the two of us were to work to- 
gether in seeing about the affairs of the School during his brief 
absence. 

By the time I had cleaned up and reached the dining hall, the 
evening meal was underway, and my friend Trever was explaining 
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to certain boarders of the School about the telephone call which he 
received and the strange claim of a Syrian monk that the St. Mark’s 
Monastery had in its possession ancient scrolls going back to the 
time of Christ. He also mentioned the hour of his appointment to 
see the Scrolls the next day. Although he was skeptical of the issue, 
he thought it wise to look into the matter. I only overheard this; 
but I knew that this was the telephone call intended for me, and I 
longed {or the opportunity to see the Scrolls the next day (about 
3:30 p.m.) when they were to be brought to the School. 

Early the next afternoon I decided there would be time to run 
some errands before the Scrolls appeared. By the ever increasing 
gunfire, it seemed that our time was running out and I should make 
every minute count. In those days it was considered dangerous to 
be out at night, i.e., between 5:30 p.m. and 9:00 a.m.! I ran an 
errand to the American Colony and visited also the Jerusalem Post 
Office ; but I was delayed at various road blocks and carefully inter- 
rogated and even searched for weapons by the Arab guards, despite 
my American passport and a written certificate from Bishop Stewart 
of St. George’s Cathedral to the effect that I was a Christian. The 
large crosses which we wore for our salvation in those days were 
no longer regarded as sufficient proof. 

Once back at the School, I knocked at the door of the school office 
to ascertain whether or not Trever was interviewing those bringing 
the Scrolls. They were not there! I went upstairs to his room, and 
he was not there! I tidied myself a bit in my own room which was 
next to his, and soon Trever appeared at my door with the news. 
Two Syrians, Butros (or Peter) Sowmy of St. Mark’s Monastery, 
accompanied by his brother Ibrahim, had brought a satchel contain- 
ing five leather (or parchment) scrolls and had just departed with 
them in a taxi. They had been in the hallway of the Annual Profes- 
sor’s wing using the telephone to call the taxi upon my arrival. He 
told me all about the interview, how he had been shown five scrolls; 
and he showed me two lines of text which he had copied from the 
largest scroll. Now he must sit down and identify this text without 
delay! He permitted me to copy his transcription and to work inde- 
pendently at the decipherment and identification. We discussed the 
fact that [¢lo’, which occurred twice, was an “unusual combination” ; 
but unfortunately for me the library was locked for the night and all 
I had available in my room for locating the passage was a small 
pocket-sized Hebrew dictionary which gave no references, and an 
English (!) concordance. It was hard to make out all the words 
by reason of my faulty copy (twice removed from the original), 
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aside from the problem involved in reading the ancient script. Inso- 
far as I could_immediately recognize possible readings, I tried to track 
down the passage with my Cruden’s Complete Concordance. 1 
watched particularly for Isaiah references, for he had indicated that 
one of the Syrians suggested that the large scroll might be Isaiah. 
My friend thought this a worthless “guess,” however, since they were 
unable to read the document. (A few weeks later there were vague 
reports about other persons who had seen the Scrolls and who pre- 
sumably had identified the Isaiah Scroll.) 

All this search for the passage lasted only a few minutes (perhaps 
ten) for Trever soon burst into my room with the thrilling an- 
nouncement that he had identified the passage as Isaiah 65:1-2. He 
had checked all the references to /*%o’ (“by not,’ a poetic compres- 
sion for ‘by those who did not,”) in the large Hebrew dictionary 
which he had previously borrowed from the library. It was some- 
time afterward, Trever relates, that the irony of the first verse im- 
pressed itself upon him: 


T am sought of them that asked not for me; 
I am found of them that sought me not! (KJV) 


But to me, in retrospect, the scroll has said something different: 


| was ready to be sought by those who did not ask for me; 
[ was ready to be found by those who did not seek me! (RSV) 


The scroll had been seeking me, but I had successfully escaped it. 
All this seemed unimportant, however ; all that mattered was that a 
discovery had been made which might prove highly significant. Only 
much study could determine flow significant; and here there was 
plenty of work for all of us, perhaps for the world. I am quite sincere 
when I say that it was a good thing that Trever had the opportunity 
to take the initiative with the Syrians. For he alone had the per- 
sonal charm to win the confidence and cooperation of the Syrian 
monks to work through all the delicate negotiations to make these 
texts available in published form for all scholars. It is to the credit 
of Millar Burrows that, when he returned, he recognized this and 
did not take from Trever the prime role of communicating with the 
Syrians. 

The next morning Trever went to the St. Mark’s Monastery to 
invite the Syrians to bring the Scrolls back that we might photograph 
them and identify the remaining documents. I yearned to accom- 
pany him, but went instead to my Arabic classes at the Newman 
School of Missions and made arrangements to discontinue the classes ; 
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our remaining weeks in Jerusalem with other matters. Trever was 
successful in his mission. The Syrians consented to bring the Scrolls 
to the School the next day. 

That afternoon I looked for library resources on the subject of 
paleography. By now we possessed not only Trever’s original tran; 
scription of Isaiah 65: 1-2, but also the first verse of the book which 
Trever had acquired during the morning. That evening he and I 
compared scripts and confirmed his initial impression that the script 
was nearest to the Nash Papyrus (a single leaf containing the Shema,, 
of unknown provenance in Egypt), which had originally been dated to 
the third century a.p.; but which W. F. Albright had argued per- 
suasively was older, copied perhaps about 100 B.c. We had to work 
with kerosene lamps, for gunfire had cut the electric power line; but 
it was thrilling to know that barring forgery, which we were bound. 
to investigate seriously, we were dealing with Hebrew scrolls older 
than any previously known, the oldest of former knowledge being no 
older than the ninth century a.p. 

The next morning early Trever and I prepared for the visit of the 
Syrians by getting the equipment set up in the school basement for, 
photographing the Scrolls. We were alarmed by the fact that there 
was no electricity as yet, so we were prepared for either eventuality : 
to use daylight or to work more conveniently under electric flood. 
lights. I changed the roll in my movie camera so as to get a picture 
of the Syrians when they arrived with the Scrolls, and Trever was 
prepared to meet them at the gate of the schoolyard. 

The Syrians arrived promptly at 9:30. The Metropolitan (or 
Archbishop) came in person, accompanied by the librarian, Butros 
Sowmy. The Metropolitan’s name is a very religious or ecclesiastical 
one combining names drawn from the Old and the New Testament as. 
well as from the early church, Athanasius Yeshua’ (Joshua or Jesus ) 
Samuel. We received them and went to the basement, where the. 
lights came on just when we needed them; but the electricity was so. 
unsteady that we checked the light intensity for nearly every shot. 
Trever was the skilled photographer. I simply worked as his assistant. 
We started with the Isaiah Scroll, which was about twenty-four feet 
long and about ten inches high. It consisted of seventeen sheets or 
strips of leather sewed end to end. The text was. distributed into 
fifty-four columns. Although in a remarkable state of preservation, 
the scroll was somewhat brittle and refused to lie flat for photograph- 
ing, so as far out on each side as possible I gently pressed the manu- 
script flat while Trever clicked the camera. 
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While he developed some test negatives, I measured one of the 
smaller scrolls and transcribed the last column and copied a few 
other scattered lines here and there. When I studied these transcrip- 
tions that evening, I noticed that the last column of the scroll was an 
interpretation of Habakkuk 2:20; but that did not suggest a commen- 
tary, for other books could contain quotations and interpretations. 
Moreover, this was not the last verse of the book as one would expect 
at the very end. The other lines which had been singled out did not 
happen to contain Habakkuk quotations. The threat of destruction 
for the wicked on the Day of Judgment led me to describe it in a letter 
to my mother as an apocalyptic work, perhaps similar to I Enoch. 
While I examined and measured this scroll, which in its extant form 
was nearly five feet long and less than six inches high, Butros Sowmy 
explained how he had obtained my name before calling us on February 
18. He had telephoned Bishop Stewart for the name of a scholar at 
the School with whom to consult. Since I had visited the Bishop only 
the day before and had told him of our director’s trip to Bagdad, the 
Bishop passed this information on, giving him my name. (The 
Bishop himself later confirmed this to me.) 

The morning passed and only forty columns of the Isaiah Scroll 
had been photographed. We lunched together in the School and re- 
turned to our work. The remaining columns were so very brittle and 
cracked they required mending. A number of pieces had to be placed 
into position before photographing. All we had for mending was 
scotch tape which we placed on the back. We had noticed a tendency 
of all these scrolls to adhere when rolled. Therefore, I thought of my 
roll of brown wrapping paper, which I had purchased on the after- 
noon of the eighteenth. It was just the thing for this emergency! 
We cut strips of paper the width and length of each scroll and inter- 
lined them with it. Though I had missed the telephone call, I had 
unknowingly prepared for this occasion, and I was glad I had. 

By 4:15 p.m., we had completed the photographing of only the 
Isaiah Scroll and the small one which I had already examined. Trever 
induced the Syrians to leave with us two of the three remaining scrolls 
and a small fragment to photograph at our leisure. The next after- 
noon Trever examined these two documents, which were of similar 
texture and obviously by the same hand, and discovered that they 
were really one scroll which had come apart at the seams. He showed 
me how it fitted together perfectly. This discovery reduced the total 
number of scrolls from five to four. He later named this third scroll 
the Sectarian Document; but it is known today as the Manual of 
Discipline, a title suggested by Millar Burrows. It sets forth the 
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ritual, discipline, doctrine and worship oi an ancient “communistic” 
sect. We returned this scroll to the St. Mark’s Monastery in person 
the following Tuesday. 

The fourth scroll (formerly the fifth) was so brittle and so tightly 
stuck together that it defied unrolling. We refused to break it apart 
and decided to wait until a process was found which would render 
the parchment pliable. The document was finally opened at Hebrew 
University early this year, through the technique of alternately steam- 
ing and refrigerating. It proves to be an Aramaic paraphrase of 
Genesis with a great deal of legendary lore thrown in. Thus we are 
informed how beautiful Sarah was: her limbs, her face, her hair, her 
form! Abraham, one will recall, sometimes lied about her, saying she 
was his sister, hoping thereby that instead of killing him to take her 
from him, the royalty might confiscate her without killing him— 
which indeed the kings of Egypt and Gerar did! This unpublished 
manuscript is our first extensive document in Aramaic (the language 
of our Lord) from the time shortly before Christ. 

Our photographing was on film unsatisfactory for Re 
The prints were small. But we were recording the manuscripts on 
the only material available at the time. Who knew? The documents 
might be blown to pieces tomorrow! We were able to obtain better 
paper at a later date and to redo the whole job. At present, however, 
we had a large responsibility of developing all the film in the school 
dark room. Every drop of water had to be carried into the basement 
and every drop had to be carried out again for discard, since there 
was neither running water nor drain. Besides helping in the develop- 
ing, under Trever’s direction, I served as water boy. 

The prints of Isaiah were completed first, and Trever sent a sam- 
pling to Dr. Albright in America in order to obtain his expert paleo- 
graphical judgment. Prints of the second scroll to be photographed 
were completed the afternoon of February 27. That night they were 
dry enough to be taken to my room for study, where examination of 
the first column of connected text revealed that this was a commen- 
tary (or midrash) on the Prophet Habakkuk. Of course this was 
only a surmise; but it was quickly confirmed by picking out the 
Habakkuk quotations, one by one, which ran through the entire docu- 
ment, each of them followed by some such statement as, “Its meaning 
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concerns . 
Here was a book of biblical interpretation not previously known. 


Two things were especially interesting: the book expounded only the 

first two chapters of the book. Could this be a confirmation of the 
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chapters, the third chapter being a psalm added later to the book? The 
invading enemy prophesied by Habakkuk in Chapter I was interpreted 
throughout as referring to the Kittim rather than to the Kasdim (Chal- 
daeans). Now B. Duhm and C. C. Torrey had long ago argued that 
the original text of Hab. 1:6 read, “Behold, I will raise up the Kittim,” 
rather than “the Chaldaeans.” By the Kittim these scholars understood 
the Greeks and thought the book referred to Alexander the Great. 
Thus the book would at earliest be a fourth century B.c. product, not a 
seventh. Could it be that our scroll confirmed this view? What was 
needed to prove the case, one way or the other, was to establish the 
reading of the scroll at 1:6, but damage to the first extant column 
left only the left side of the column which read: “Behold, I will raise 
up’—period! How tantalizing! 

Professor Burrows and his party returned from Bagdad the next 
‘afternoon, just one week after we had photographed the Isaiah and 
Habakkuk Scrolls. He had much to tell us about his trip; but we had 
much more to tell him about our experiences. At once we cancelled 
our courses in Hebrew paleography and Ugaritic in order to devote 
this time to the Scrolls. We continued at least one other course and 
reports on special projects of research; but our primary interest was 
the Scrolls. We met every afternoon for an hour or so to work our 
way through the Habakkuk Commentary. Perhaps two weeks were 
spent in this. I prepared a rough translation; but there were many 
uncertainties as to reading. One puzzler we never resolved was what 
it was the “Wicked Priest” (often mentioned in the document) had 
failed to circumcise. Was it the “city Lath,” or such like? This did 
not make sense. Only a few weeks later I was back in Durham, North 
Carolina, where I showed the passage to our Professor Stinespring, 
and he at once recognized this as one word mistakenly written as two 
words! It was “uncircumcision.” “The Wicked Priest did not cir- 
cumcise the wncircumcision of his heart.” Of course! It could be 
nothing else ; but in the initial attempt at reading, none of us in Jerusa- 
lem recognized the source of the difficulty, not merely because the 
word was divided, but because of a vowel letter we were not accus- 
tomed to seeing in this word. In fact, a new feature of these scrolls 
was a liberal use of vowel letters found neither in the ancient inscrip- 
tions nor in the traditional text of the Bible. 

A week or two were spent in reading from the other scrolls. 
Trever and I read the first column of the Manual of Discipline before 
it was taken up in class; and one puzzling word of frequent repetition 
was the word yahad, used almost always in the Old Testament as an 
adverb meaning “together.” Here it appeared as a noun. How was 
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it to be best translated? We experimented with “unity” and “union.” 
Finally, I hit upon “community” which I was to follow three years 
later in the first translation of the Manual. When we were studying 
this work in class, Professor Burrows suggested “communion,” a 
rendering which is quite appropriate in some contexts. Here was a 
term of tremendous sociological and theological importance, which 
designated a people practicing communal life in all its aspects, both 
material and spiritual. Could it be that these were documents of the 
ancient Essenes? This possibility suggested itself from the beginning. 
'™n fact, Athanasius Samuel, the Syrian Metropolitan, had thought of 
this long before he brought the Scrolls to us, and mentioned this in 
early conversations. None of us was prepared to make any snap 
judgments here, believing much study, perhaps years of study should 
be made before such a conclusion should be affirmed. 

On several occasions in early March, I visited the Rockefeller 
Museum to study the evidence of epigraphy insofar as it might bear 
upon the dating of the script. From the evidence available there in 
scores of approximately datable inscriptions, it seemed clear that none 
of the Scrolls could be later than the first century A.p., and that the 
Isaiah Scroll was probably much earlier. Thus Albright’s letter re- 
ceived by Trever on March 15 was no surprise, but brought happy 
confirmation: “My heartiest congratulations on the greatest manu- 
script discovery of modern times! There is no doubt in my mind that 
the script is more archaic than that of the Nash Papyrus... I should 
prefer a date around 100 B.c.... What an absolutely incredible find!” 

The story of the original discovery was at first concealed from us. 
Butros Sowmy, the librarian of the St. Mark’s Monastery, gave us 
the impression first of all that the manuscripts had lain in their library 
for twenty or thirty years. Before we left the country, little by little, 
another story emerged, as Dr. Trever has related in the Biblical 
Archaeologist, Sept., 1948. The manuscripts had been found less 
than a year before by bedouin nomads in a cave high on a cliff near 
the Dead Sea, in the region of the ancient Essenes. An agreement 
mediated by Trever with the Metropolitan and through him with the 
Arabs who knew the location gave us hope of visiting and excavating 
the cave in early April. But this agreement was cancelled by the 
Arabs who were afraid to expose themselves and us as targets for 
the underground Jewish army which was training in this area and 
had troops stationed at Kalia near the north end of the Dead Sea. 

On March 26, Trever, who did nearly all the negotiating with the 
Syrian monks, was summoned to the monastery and shown a portion 
of a scroll which the librarian said he had run across by accident in 
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one of their books. When they had purchased the Scrolls the summer 
before, he had thus tucked away this fragment and had forgotten it. 
Trever brought it to the School for photographing. To my joy I saw 
at once, as Trever had also recognized, that here was a large portion 
of the first two columns of the Habakkuk Scroll. Quickly I] examined 
it to see whether at Hab. 1:6 the word Kittim appeared, or the word 
Kasdim (Chaldaeans), and here as plain as day was the word Kasdim, 
followed by the interpretation, “Its meaning concerns the Kittim”! 
This was no surprise, for I had already openly declared that it would 
be just like our commentator to interpret as arbitrarily as that! 

On Tuesday, March 30, I left Palestine by air via Cairo where | 
caught the TWA, returning from there-to America with prearranged 
stop-overs of nearly four days each at Athens, Rome and Paris. After 
arriving at New York, I came to Duke University to consult our Pro- 
fessor Stinespring about the prospects for a teaching position, not 
dreaming that anything might open up here; but the final result was 
a position of teaching undergraduate Bible in our own Trinity Col- 
lege. Confirmation of this appointment reached me at my Kansas 
home in June. Two years later I was transferred to the Divinity 
School. 

There was quite another story of the scroll discovery which was 
entirely unknown to us while in Jerusalem. We had indeed learned 
that E. L. Sukenik of Hebrew University there was aware of the 
St. Mark’s Scrolls and had negotiated to buy them; but we did not 
know that he had also purchased scrolls from the bedouin Arabs. A 
news release after my return home revealed that he too had a number 
of scrolls. These were much less well preserved than those bought 
by the Metropolitan Samuel. His documents include another Isaiah 
Scroll, a hymn roll, and a military manual for the great eschatological 
war of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness, also many 
fragments. 

The summer of 1948 was one of complete rest from study. I 
spent it in driving a tractor in the fields by day, and courting a cer- 
tain young lady by night, who after persuasion agreed to marry me 
on August 12. After returning from a wedding trip to the Rocky 
Mountains in late August, I found awaiting me a letter from Dr. 
Millar Burrows, now once more at Yale. It contained a request for 
me to present a translation of the Habakkuk Commentary for The 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research (hereafter 
referred to as the BASOR), the October issue. Like a fool, I agreed 
to try. 


We packed our belongings, mostly wedding presents, and drove 
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east to North Carolina, arriving in Durham the first week of Septem- 
ber. Putting up in temporary quarters in a private home, I spent the 
first two days polishing up a rough translation of the Habakkuk 
document that | had already prepared while in Jerusalem. It was 
not published until December, however. This gave me time to make 
a few additional corrections in the galley and page proofs, but not 
many ; for several weeks had to be spent in searching for a suitable 
apartment, and then this was my first semester of teaching, with 
twelve hours of classes to meet each week and about 145 students, 
whose papers I graded personally. No wonder that almost every 
time I looked at the scroll text for the next two years I saw a better 
and more accurate reading, or a better interpretation. Much of this, 
of course, is quite normal for a first translation. 

Christmas Day found me typing madly to finish the second of two 
papers to present at the 1948 national meetings of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis and the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research to be held in New York City. We left by train that 
night. There I presented preliminary studies of the textual variants 
of the Habakkuk Commentary and on the historical allusions of the 
document. Though the editor of the Journal of Biblical Literature 
asked for the opportunity to publish these papers, I refused them, 
believing that much more research would be necessary before any- 
thing worthwhile could be published. 

Early in 1949, however, Bo Reicke of Sweden, making use of my 
translation, prepared an interpretation of the historical allusions of 
this scroll in which he identified the ‘““Wicked Priest” of this document 
with the pre-Maccabaean priests: Alcimus, Jason, and Menelaus 
(early 2nd century B.c.), one of the possibilities which I had explored 
in my paper delivered in New York. Later, M. H. Segal in Israel 
argued that this evil man was none other than Alexander Jannaeus 
(103-76 B.c.), so infamous as the persecutor of the Pharisees, calling 
attention to a number of striking parallels which I had first noted. In 
June, 1950, Dupont-Sommer in France placed the context of this 
scroll in the early Roman period, with two wicked priests, namely, 
Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II—a period which I touched upon 
but lightly, being inclined to believed that the composition of the 
commentary was earlier. Thus my conclusion was quite similar to 
that of Millar Burrows who, in his recent book, explores various 
possibilities and simply leaves the matter there. The allusions 
seem to fit no single priest, insofar as we now know the history. 
Therefore, it is even possible that the title Wicked Priest refers pri- 
marily to the continuing office of high priest and that the allusions 
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are to be distributed among several persons who held this office. 

In April, 1952, I published in the BASOR the result of my his- 
torical quest. The Wicked Priests are three in number: John Hyr- 
canus (135-104 B.c.), who first clashed with the Hasidim (the pietist 
group from whom both Pharisees and Essenes sprang) ; Aristobulus I 
(104 B.c.); and Jannaeus (103-76 z.c.). Most scholars, including 
Reicke, have rallied to the period of Jannaeus rule as set forth by 
Segal; but H. H. Rowley and A. Michel still hold to the former view 
of Reicke, and Karl Elliger presents a modified form of Dupont- 
Sommer’s view. There are also other views, but they have received 
little support. 

The identity of the sect has also been a matter of continuing re- 
search for me. In late November or early December, I received from 
W. F. Albright a suggestion that the sect might be Sadducee; but | 
wrote him that, though I was not willing to commit myself, it was 
much more like the Essenes, perhaps marrying Essenes. In Decem- 
ber 1949, in one of my papers in New York, I hinted broadly that the 
sect might be Essene, but refused to commit myself. In a lecture 
during the Scroll exhibit here in Duke University, in February, 1950, 
I called attention to numerous parallels between the as yet unpub- 
lished Manual of Discipline and the beliefs and practices of the 
Essenes, but I still shied away from precise identification ; yet at the 
end of March in a meeting of the Southern Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis held in Nashville, Tenn., I argued 
the case for a probable identification of the sect with marrying Es- 
senes, a paper which in revised and enlarged form was published in 
the Biblical Archaeologist, September, 1950. Meanwhile, in early 
June, Dupont-Summer had electrified Europe with his interpretations 
of the Habakkuk Scroll and his identification of the sect with the 
Issenes—despite the fact that he did not have the full text of the 
Manual of Discipline upon which the real proof must rest! My paper 
was not recorded in the press but remained unknown, except in 
scholarly circles. 

My paper, too, seemed somewhat radical to many scholars until 
the excavation of the ancient Essene community center of Khirbet 
Qumran in the vicinity of the first Scroll Cave, about six miles south 
of Jericho, on an acropolis beside the Wady (or ravine) Qumran, 
which empties into the Dead Sea. The cave had been excavated in 
February, 1949, and yielded fragments of about seventy other docu- 
ments as well as small pots and fragments of broken jars. The work 
at Khirbet Qumran was begun in December, 1951, and there have been 
seasons of excavation every year since, with the work presumed to be 
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complete at the present’ time. At this center, the sectaries of the 
Scrolls gathered for communal meals, for ritual baths, for meetings, 
and to copy their documents. There were two levels of occupation 
by these people, datable by coins and by levels of destruction as 
roughly 100 B.c. (or earlier) to 31 B.c. and 68 a.p. Of special interest 
for my thesis is the discovery, in the only partially excavated ceme- 
tery, of several female skeletons—very desirable evidence for indicat- 
ing marrying Essenes! Today the views set forth by me in 1950 
have received widespread acceptance, including not only the identity 
of the sect, but its importance for the background of John the Baptist 
and for much of the language and thought in the Gospel according to 
John. 

With Millar Burrows and John C. Trever, I have shared in the 
publication of Vols. I and II of The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s 
Monastery. Vol. I, containing the Isaiah and Habakkuk texts, was 
published in February, 1950. Vol. II, Fascicle 2 (the only one pub- 
lished!), containing the text of the Manual of Discipline was pub- 
lished in March, 1951. My translation and notes of this document 
had already been placed in the hands of the publisher in early Janu- 
ary, but it did not appear until August, Supplemental Studies 10-12 
of the BASOR. Thus there was time for several independent trans- 
lations to appear in Europe before mine was available to them. On 
the other hand, theirs were not available for me to examine until 
September and later. Accompanying my translation are footnotes 
occupying more than half the space, calling attention to numerous 
linguistic and conceptual parallels with the Old Testament, the Apoc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha, and the New Testament. These served 
to convince many scholars that in the stage of religious development 
the document clearly belongs between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. They have also served as a source for numerous articles by 
others, as for example, on the significance of the Scrolls for the New 
Testament, most notably by Professor W. Grossouw of Nijmegen, 
Holland. 

The very nature of such technical cross references excludes dis- 
cussion and many scholars have drawn conclusions for the New Testa- 
ment which I would not draw, claiming that they challenge the 
originality of Christ. The most frequent parallels are not with the 
teachings of Christ (unless we think of John’s Gospel here) but with 
the later apostolic interpretations of the significance of his ministry. 
Here Christ’s significance is sometimes explained in Essene categories 
of prophet, priest and king (not exclusively theirs) and in language 
that can sometimes be paralleled with the Scrolls. The unique com- 
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bination of these offices in a single individual has naturally resulted 
in considerable modification as to the nature of each role, especially 
as they serve to interpret the personality of Jesus, who contrasts, as 
sharply as light and darkness, with the expected royal Messiah of 
the Essenes who would trample the nations of the earth like the mire 
of the streets! The parallels are much more extensive than either 
Millar Burrows or Geoffrey Graystone perceive, and paradoxically 
the contrasts are also greater; for every likeness involves a contrast, 
so that every new comparison serves to enhance the uniqueness of 
Christ’s significance, as well as to indicate the Providential prepara- 
tion for Christ’s entrance into the world. An important new link 
between the Old and the New Testament has been provided, but this 
new link strengthens rather than weakens the claim that Christ is the 
true fulfilment of Judaism and the key to human history. 

There are many important areas of scroll research which we have 
not the space.to discuss here, and also numerous discoveries. There 
are at present at least eleven caves near Khirbet Qumran which have 
yielded scrolls or scroll fragments. Several hundred documents 
came from the Fourth Cave, and among them are fragments of every 
book in the Old Testament except Esther, several of them in multiple 
copies. Most of this material is as yet unpublished. There are also 
important documents from other areas unconnected with the Qumran 
community. Scroll study is obviously in its initial phase, and there 
is enough material to occupy the next two generations of biblical 
scholars. 

All my work has been of a pioneer sort, a wrestling with the 
original texts in an attempt to push back the horizon of previous 
knowledge. This has resulted in frequent revision of my own trans- 
lations and interpretations. In all, I have written something over 
thirty articles.. .My Lord taught me many years ago that there is no 
one more prone’to error than I. Therefore I gladly take up the chal- 
lenge of finding where I am in error, hoping to detect this before the 
next fellow does. I have learned too that no one is an indispensable 
scholar, for when I am unable to find time to write up an idea for 
publication, it is not long until somebody else has already said it, 
said it better, and saved me the trouble. 

My whole connection with the Scrolls has been overshadowed by 
God’s providential care. I did not find (or help find) the Scrolls, 
but they found me. When I cannot find time to study the Scrolls 
(since this must always be secondary to general study for teaching 
and to other responsibilities), sometimes God finds it for me by giving 
me a restless night in which I see the true significance of certain 
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tacts for the first time. Often, by chance it seems, I read just the 
right things to illumine a problem; or I am asked to write an article 
on a subject which opens up new vistas for me. Today the Scrolls 
are still finding me, as generous scholars all over the world send me 
their important articles and books faster than I can read them. There 
are moments when | could almost yearn for the monastery, but they 
are quickly dissipated in the presence of my wife and four small chil- 
dren; for they are the most worthwhile part of my last eight years. 


‘line (Ceieres ene Eanes 


IV. Eibert Russell, Quaker: An Autobiography’ 


This is a life story long awaited by hundreds of alumni whose 
ministries bear the imprint of the spirit and message of their former 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation (1926-1945) and second Dean of 
the Duke School of Religion (1928-1941). 

Of course it is a book first of all for Friends, for it is the journal 
of one of their principal twentieth-century leaders in Quaker liberal 
religious thought, publication, education, reunion movements, his- 
torical scholarship, social reform, international reconciliation, and 
ecumenical activities. Quakers will find much of their service to the 
world in our time epitomized in such manifold ministries of this one 
leader. They will especially appreciate the characteristic undiscrimi- 
nating democracy with which Elbert Russell sprinkled their names— 
neighbors, teachers, colleagues, students, hosts, guests, scholarly and 
Friendly acquaintances—through the narrative of his boyhood years 
in East Tennessee, his student days and teaching at Earlham College, 
his ministry and teaching in and around Johns Hopkins, Woolman 
School, Swarthmore, and later Guilford College, his lecturing and 
preaching in England, on the Continent, and through the Orient. 
Quakers will recall with pardonable pride—and so will Duke—his 
participation in the ecumenical conferences at Stockholm (1925), 
Oxford and Edinburgh (1937), and the provisional committee of the 
World Council of Churches at Utrecht (1938). 

Thus, Quaker though he was, Elbert Russell and his life story 
belong to the world Christian Church, and they belong in a special 
way to the Christian community of Duke University, to which he 


1 Friendly Press, Jackson, Tennessee, 1956. 376 pp. $5. 
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devoted the richest years of his teaching and preaching ministry. 
There is a certain fitness in the fact that Duke University, born of 
an 1838 Union Institute of Methodists and Quakers, should call on 
this eminent Quaker to help prepare Methodist (and other) preachers, 
and to help guide through its formative years this (ecumenically- 
minded) Methodist theological school. 

What Elbert Russell meant as Dean glows through the restrained 

rhetoric of this excerpt from a faculty minute of appreciation after 
his retirement in 1941: 
We doubt very much if any executive or administrator ever exerted a 
nobler or more abiding influence than that which he exercised over the 
generation of students who passed through this School during his term of 
office. His approachableness, sympathetic understanding, depth of Chris- 
tian conviction, and personal modesty won the love and esteem of all stu- 
dents who came within his influence. 


His students can say “amen” to this faculty testimony; yet they re- 
member him not primarily as Dean but as their teacher of Bible, 
Chapel speaker, social liberal, and spiritual guide. His autobiography 
discloses much of the preparatory experience for such significant 
ministries. 

If, for example, you are one of the many for whom Dr. Russell 
made the Bible a living word to your personal and social condition, 
you will be interested to read how his Bible teaching began when he 
was thrust into it at Earlham, just a jump ahead of his students (a 
not unfamiliar experience for some of us!). You will appreciate 
afresh his viewpoints and bibliographical preferences as you read of 
his graduate study under such stellar University of Chicago scholars 
as President Harper and Professors Burton, Mathews, Price, and 
Goodspeed, and later Albright and others at Johns Hopkins. If you 
are one of those who came here defending a biblical literalism, and 
were captivated and disarmed by his warm biblical faith and set free 
for reverent, critical scholarship, you will follow with interest his 
courageous efforts to lead orthodox Quakers of half a century ago 
from the bondage of literalism and legalism to the promised land of 
liberal biblical interpretation and the restored heritage of Quaker 
spiritual freedom. Even to this day of a biblical theology historically 
more radical and theologically more conservative, his students are yet 
grateful to Elbert Russell for making the God of Jesus, Paul, and 
the prophets a living, speaking reality through his teaching. 

And it was out of the Inner Light of that reality that he preached 
with such personal fervor and social concern. Do you remember 
with what relevance and concreteness, with what simplicity and 
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imagination, he urged the gift and claim of the gospel? What a 
wealth of varied experiences lay behind his practical preaching and 
vivid illustration! To be sure, he made homiletical capital of both 
his much reading and the trivial round, the common task; but his 
round of life had been uncommonly full. He knew shop and farm, 
city and country, school and workaday world; he had cobbled shoes, 
worked in sawmills, constructed houses, built a home elevator, made 
furniture, written newspaper articles, run for Congress, published 
books, gone on goodwill missions, toured the world, and—above all— 
doubled the meaning of all this by courting and marrying Lieuetta 
and sharing their long, happy, devout family life. Suffused in dis- 
ciplined imagination, lighted in Quaker silence, these rich experiences 
with God and the world of men had issue in gems of Chapel talks, 
in tireless work for peace, justice, and revival of true religion, in the 
fervent prayers of familiar, humble, trustful converse with God in 
which he led his students. 

Dr. Russell’s autobiography was left unfinished when he died at 
80. In another year he might have revised and reduced it more. 
But his wife and daughter have edited the manuscript for publication, 
and his son has added a chapter on the ten years after the retirement 
as Dean. Let us hope they will also share with us his “Parson 
Stories.” 

McMorry S. RICHEY 


The Dean’s Desk 


The 1956-57 session of the Divinity School opened with 261 per- 
sons registered in the Divinity School as candidates for the B.D. and 
M.R.E. degrees and in the Department of Religion in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences as candidates for the Ph.D. degree. This 
registration is identical with that of the same date a_year ago. The 
total number of persons enrolled in the twelve-month period is ex- 
pected to run above the 283 who were registered during the twelve 
months from September, 1955, through August, 1956. 

There are several changes in the faculty for 1956-57. The Rev- 
erend Vergil Queen, B.D., is Lecturer in Church Administration. 
He is a graduate of the Divinity School of 1942 and is the pastor of 
Duke Memorial Methodist Church in Durham. Professor Paul 
Young, B.S., M.A., the new Director of Choral Music in Duke Uni- 
versity, is Lecturer in Church Music in the Divinity School. The 
Reverend Frank S. Doremus, B.A., B.D., Professor-designate of 
Preaching in the Theological Seminary of the Southwest of the 
Episcopal Church, is spending the year with us as Research Fellow 
in Preaching under the guidance of Professor James T. Cleland. 
Doctor Russell Dicks, Professor of Pastoral Care, is on sabbatical 
leave during the Fall Semester, and Doctor T. A. Schafer, Assistant 
Professor of Historical Theology, is on leave both semesters of 
1956-57. 

The Address at the Opening Exercises of the School on Septem- 
ber 20 was delivered by Doctor Andrew Durwood Foster, who spoke 
on the subject “The Two Flames.” 

A special feature of the Opening Exercises was the presentation 
of a portrait of Doctor Brantley York, for whom the Divinity School 
Chapel is named. Doctor York was the first president of Union 
Institute, organized in 1838, from which beginning Trinity College 
and Duke University later developed. The portrait hangs in the 
vestibule of the Chapel. The Reverend W. F. Elliott, a grandson of 
Doctor York, was chiefly instrumental in arranging for this gift in 
which several members of Doctor York’s family participated. 

The events during 1956-57 which will be of special interest to the 
Divinity School Alumni will begin with the Divinity School Seminars, 
which will be conducted at Shelby, North Carolina, January 14 and 
15, at the First Methodist Church, and at Fayetteville, North Caro- 
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lina, January 17 and 18, at the Hay Street Methodist Church. The 
general subject of the Seminars will be ‘Christian Education,’ which 
is to be given special emphasis throughout the Methodist Church 
during the quadrennium 1956-60. The visiting Lecturer will be Doc- 
tor Gerald Knoff of the National Council of Churches and the Divinity 
School Lecturers will be Professors W. A. Kale and McMurry S. 
Richey. Doctor Kenneth W. Clark will again serve as manager of 
the Seminars. 

Divinity School Lecturers during the Fall Semester have been 
Doctor Maldwyn Edwards of Birmingham, England, who delivered 
the Divinity School Library Lecture for 1956 on October 17, and Doc- 
tor Randolph Crump Miller of Yale University, who spoke on No- 
vember 7. Other visitors to the School during the Fall Semester 
were Doctor Frank Laubach on October 10, and Doctor C. E. Sommer 
who spoke on October 31. 

In the Spring Semester the annual Symposium on Missions will 
be conducted, February 6 and 7, under the direction of Doctor Creigh- 
ton Lacy, Associate Professor of Missions and Social Ethics. Doc- 
tor James Muilenberg, of Union Theological Seminary (New York), 
will be a Divinity School Lecturer on February 27, and Doctor John 
Dillenberger, of Harvard University, will speak on April 10. 

The Board of Managers of the North Carolina Pastors’ School, 
at its meeting on October 13th, voted to continue the Christian Con- 
vocation and Pastors’ School at its regular period in June, specifically 
June 4th-7th in 1957. Bishop Gerald Kennedy will deliver the Gray 
Lectures on the subject, “The Methodist Way of Life.” 


Bulletin Board 


“Just a Minute” is 12 years old, born of the heart and mind of 
Professor-Emeritus Frank S. Hickman. In honor of the anniversary 
the Durham Morning Herald made this editorial comment on Sept. 
13: “For many of our readers, ‘Just a Minute’ constitutes their daily 
devotional. In a busy world of work, in a newspaper filled with news 
of the day’s concern, Dr. Hickman’s column gives a lift which 
brightens the morning. A message from Scripture, with its inter- 
pretation and application, and a prayer combine to give inspiration 
and refreshment, warning and challenge. It helps us keep sight of 
the Eternal God in the pressure of daily concerns and in doing that 
gives better and clearer perspective.” 


* *K * K K 


During the past summer season three faculty members hit home 
runs in the honorary degree league, whether “playing ball with” or 
“swinging against” the bestowing institution we dare not say. Dean 
Cannon received an LL.D. from Kentucky Wesleyan University. 
Professor Cleland, Dean of the Chapel, went all the way to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow to get his D.D. (and in typical cricketing fashion 
took all summer to come home). The Rev. Edgar Fisher, now pas- 
tor at Front Street Church in Burlington, brought in another D.D. 
from High Point College. 


* *F  * K * 


Preparations are well-advanced for the Faith and Order Con- 
ference of the North American Conference of the World Council of 
Churches, to be held at Oberlin in September, 1957. Some 16 re- 
gional study commissions in the United States and Canada have been 
at work since last spring studying various aspects of the Conference 
theme, “The Nature of the Unity We Seek.” Of the two study com- 
missions in the South, one is centered at the Duke Divinity School 
and comprises inter-racial and interdenominational lay and clerical 
leadership in the Raleigh-Durham area, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Beach. The studies of this group center on factors creat- 
ing and factors overcoming racial division and economic stratification 
in the life of the local congregation. Professor Cushman is also 
active in preparation for the Oberlin Conference, serving as a mem- 
ber of the national study commission on Worship. 
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No faculty books have threatened the best seller lists in the past 
six months, although Professor Petry’s Late Medieval Mysticism has 
gone to press. It will be published simultaneously in Great Britain 
and the United States next year as Volume XIII of the Library of 
Christian Classics. Professor Price, still on loan to the Divinity 
School from the Undergraduate Department of Religion, is preparing 
a college text on the New Testament. For this task, he received a 
grant from the Duke University Research Council and spent the 
summer working in the libraries of Harvard University. Professor 
Clark has been preparing articles for the Interpreter’s Bible and the 
new Peake’s Commentary. 

Professor Cushman has covered a wide range of topics and jour- 
nals with his recent articles: “The Shape of the Christian Faith—A 
Platform” in the /lff Review, Winter, 1956; “Barth’s Attack upon 
Cartesianism and the Future in Theology” in the Journal of Religion, 
Fall, 1956; “Theological Landmarks in the Wesleyan Revival’ in 
District Evangelism, June, 1956, a paper delivered to the Wesley So- 
ciety in Minneapolis on April 24. Professor Lacy contributed to the 
Christian Century for May 9, 1956, an article entitled, “Unequal But 
Together.” 

eK OK ER) sk. Sk 

Miss Helen Kendall studied organ at the summer session of the 

Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore. 


Faculty members this year upheld their reputation as insatiable 
conference-goers. Professor Brownlee attended the first Ecumenical 
Institute sponsored by the Southern Division of the National Council 
of Churches at Lake Junaluska in June. He lead a series of Organic 
Bible Studies in a workshop on the “Use and Understanding of the 
Bible” and presented a lecture on “The Teacher of Righteousness and 
the Uniqueness of Christ.” 

Professor Clark was a delegate to the World Methodist Confer- 
ence at Lake Junaluska. Professor Cushman served as consultant in 
the Institute for Executive Leadership at the Memphis Adult Edu- 
cation Center in September, and lectured on “Plato’s Conception of 
the Nature and Function of the Liberal Arts.” Mr. Farris attended 
the tenth annual meeting of the American Theological Library Asso- 
ciation, held this year in California ; he has been editor of the society’s 
Newsletter since it began publication in 1953, 

Professor Foster took part in the Institute on Ethics, sponsored by 
the Institute for Religious and Social Studies in New York last June, 
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and then presented the official report of that meeting before the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in August. Professor 
Lacy delivered a paper for the biennial meeting of the Association of 
Professors of Missions in Illinois last June; although assigned the 
topic, “Select Courses in Missions—Method and Syllabi,” he dealt 
largely with “The Place and Content of Missions in a Theological 
Curriculum.” 

Professor Kale attended the organizational meeting of the General 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church in Chicago, Aug. 6-7, 
where he was re-elected to the Executive Committee and named 
Recording Secretary of the Division of the Local Church. He was 
one of the representatives of the Western North Carolina Conference 
at the Southeastern Jurisdictional Conference in July, and an Official 
Visitor to the World Methodist Conference in September. 

As a member of the Executive Committee, Professor Rudin 
chaired one session of the Association of Theological Professors in 
the Practical Fields, which met in California in mid-June. Repre- 
senting the North Carolina Annual Conference, Professor Walton 
attended the Southeastern Jurisdictional Conference and the World 
Methodist Council; for the latter he read a paper on “Using Lay 
Speakers.” 


*K OK OK KK 


Professor Smith made his television debut at the hearings in 
Raleigh, speaking on behalf of the North Carolina Council of Churches 
in opposition to the Pearsall Plan for public education. (P.S. He lost 
the vote but won many “fans” and much respect, even from legis- 


lators. ) 
kek osc) Bese es 


We welcome the 1956 graduates as new readers of the BULLETIN 
and wish there were space to report all the weddings and the chal- 
lenging new jobs. Herta Wollscheiber has returned to Austria with 
an M.R.E. degree, a check for $125, and a letter of affectionate appre- 
ciation for her stay here. The gift, contributed by the student body 
and faculty, was suggested for a projector and film-strips to use in 
her work as Director of Christian Education at First Methodist 
Church, Wien VIII, Bennogasse 10, Austria. 

Two of our graduates were so impressed at Duke with the Cleland 
variety of Scotland that they have gone to check on the footsteps of 
the “master.” Bob Ralls is studying at New College, Edingurgh, 
and Jack Carroll is serving as assistant to the Rev. Dr. Harold A. 
Cockburn at St. Michael’s Church, Dumfries, in an international, 
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ecumenical experiment arranged by Dean Cleland. Our only stu- 
dent from abroad this year is Reinhard Brose of Berlin, who has 
studied at Frankfort Seminary and served as interpreter for a num- 
ber of North Carolina caravans in Europe. 

a ae ae a 

Professor Richey for the second year directed the Approved Sup- 
ply Pastors’ School at Duke, July 17-August 10; his faculty included 
Professors Carlton, Foster, Kale, Lacy and Myers. Professor Lacy 
taught in the North Carolina W.S.C.S. School of Missions, also at 
Duke in August, and lectured twice in the Southern Presbyterian 
Orientation Program for Outgoing Missionaries at Montreat, on the 
“presumptuous” topic, “The Intellectual Life of a Missionary.” Pro- 
fessor Walton conducted W.S.C.S. courses for the Southeastern 
Jurisdiction, the Western North Carolina Annual Conference and the 
Pittsburgh Annual Conference, and taught in the Minnesota Pastors’ 
School. 

Professors Myers and Stinespring took their sabbatical leaves last 
spring. The former drove to the West Coast and back, visiting a 
number of colleges and universities on the way. The latter stayed 
home to learn the Ethiopic language ‘“‘with a view to a restudy of the 
Book of Enoch.” 


ee ke) ee 2k 


Professors Clark, Foster and Richey attended the inauguration of 
Dr. Willa B. Player as President of Bennett College, Oct. 14, repre- 
senting the Society of Biblical Literature, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and the National Council on Religion in Higher Education, 
respectively. 


Book Reviews 


]. Literature on the 
Scrolls 


(The reviewers of the following 
volumes are Duke Divinity School 
students, with the exception of Jesse 
Brown, a graduate student currently 
doing research toward a Ph.D. thesis 
on the Scrolls.) 


The Hebrew Scrolls. G. R. Driver. 
Oxford University Press. 1950. 
50 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


The book deals with the finding and 
evaluation of the so-called Dead Sea 
Scrolls. In a brief presentation, the 
author recounts the conflicting ac- 
counts of the finding of these docu- 
ments and of their present resting 
places. The main part of his work is 
a scholarly treatment designed to re- 
fute any greet antiquity for these 
scrolls. He places them in the Sth- 
6th century period A.p. instead of the 
period of 135 B.c.-68 A.p. where most 
scholars now place them. Only Solo- 
mon Zeitlin and Paul Kahle hold views 
similar to those of Driver. [For refu- 
tation of these scholars one may turn 
to H. H. Rowley’s fine book, The 
Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sca 
Scrolls, Macmillan, 1952, $3.75] 

Driver’s work is done in clear un- 
derstandable English, and it is set in 
good argumentative form, but the 
arguments are weak, being based upon 
old theories which have been invali- 
dated by recent discoveries. Few will 
consider seriously his views, for a 
wealth of information has come to 
light since Driver wrote confirming 
the antiquity of the Scrolls and re- 
vealing the installations of the ancient 
Essene community. Since he has writ- 
ten nothing upon the subject recently, 
perhaps he is revising his views. His 
hook is short, easy to read, and in- 


expensive. The minister who wishes 
a full library on the ancient Scroll 
material will find the book worth se- 
curing.—W. H. Dyar. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. André Dupont- 


Sommer. Blackwell. 1952. 100 pp. 
Available through Macmillan for 
$2.25 


d=.20. 


This book is a translation by Miss 
Margaret Rowley (daughter of the 
famous H. H. Rowley) of Dupont- 
Sommer’s, Apercus prélinmunaires sur 
les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte, Paris, 
1950. In France and Europe its ap- 
pearance was a rather world-shaking 
event, not merely for scholars, but for 
laymen as well. Today it reads tamely, 
for certain propositions have generally 
been accepted, the identity of the scroll 
sect with the Essenes and the identity 
of the Kittim in the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary with the Romans. Even his 
paralleling of the career of the Teach- 
er of Righteousness with Jesus seems 
less dramatic and exciting than it did 
to the first readers in 1950. In view 
of the fact that so much has been dis- 
covered since 1950, the treatment now 
appears slight and modest. For ex- 
ample, of the twenty Psalms of thanks- 
eiving, the text of only five had been 
made known. His interpretation of 
the historical allusions in the Habak- 
kuk Commentary in so far as they af- 
fect the identity of the Wicked Priest 
and the career of the Teacher of 
Righteousness was premature and has 
not stood up under the scholarly cross- 
fire round the world. He places the 
Teacher of Righteousness and_ his 
party in conflict with Hyrcanus II and 
Aristobulus II, whereas most scholars 
today date this conflict to the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.c.) 
Yet, his theory remains an important 
one and is well defended in his later 
book (reviewed below). 


Dupont-Sommer is an abs wrbing 
writer with an unusual ability to pre- 
sent his subject in a terse, yet lucid, 
manner, intelligible to laymen. If one 
of us were writing this book, we would 
need to be more honest with our Chris- 
tian convictions and to make a strong- 
er affirmation for Jesus Christ. The 
author appears too passive in this re- 
gard. The book is of interest as a pre- 
liminary study, but as a sole purchase 
one would prefer a more complete 
“follow-through” on this subject than 
is given here—R. S. Askew, F. 
Barnes, R. Bailey. 

The Jewish Sect of Quinran and the 

Essenes; New Studies on the Dead 

Sea Scrolls. André Dupont-Sommer. 


Translated from the French by 
R. D. Burnett. Valentine, Mitchell 
& Co. 1954. 195 pp. Available 


through Macmillan for $2.75. 


M. Dupont-Sommer, professor of 
Semitic languages and civilization at 
the Sorbonne and Director of Studies 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, has 
written two books—of which this is 
the second—on the problem presented 
by the Dead Sea Scrolls. This volume 
is a translation of Nouveaur Apercis 
sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte 
(Paris, 1953), a sequel to the author’s 
Apercus préliminares (reviewed 
above). Between the writing of these 
two books the text of the Manual of 
Discipline was published, which pro- 
vides us with reliable information con- 
cerning the organization of the Jewish 
Sect of the Covenant, its rites, its doc- 
trines, and its mystical and moral prin- 
ciples. During this interim new exca- 
vations were conducted at Khirbet 
Qumran—the locus of the original 
cave discoveries. The present volume 
has been brought up to date by the 
addition of a postscript prepared early 
in 1954, in which the author assesses 
the importance of further discoveries 
made in 1952, not only at the original 
Khirbet Qumran site, but also at 
Waldi Murabb’at and at Khirbet Mird. 

In this work Dupont-Sommer elabo- 
rates and defends vigorously, but more 
cautiously, his conclusions reached in 
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his volume The Dead Sea Scrolls, al- 
though there are some qualifications 
in a few details. The ‘‘Kittim” are the 
Romans and not the Seleucids; the 
Communal sect of the New Covenant 
is that of the mystical and ascetic Es- 
senes; the background of its thinking 
reflects the influence of Gnosticism and 
Pythagoreanism. Translations of ex- 
tensive portions of the Manual of Dis- 
cipline are scattered throughout the 
book; a list of the passages quoted is 
given at the back, enabling the reader 
to locate them and at the same time 
forming a table of the contents of the 
document. Comparisons with other 
literature, especially with the Testa- 
ment of Levi, form a valuable part of 
the discussion. 

Dupont-Sommer compares the FEs- 
sene community with the early church 
and argues for a significant direct in- 
fluence on early Christianity. While 
he attempts to explain and alleviate 
the significance of his first volume 
statement that: “All the problems rel- 
ative to primitive Christianity hence- 
forth find themselves placed in a new 
light, which forces us to reconsider 
them completely” and the statement 
that the Dead Sea Scrolls make Jesus 
appear as “in many respects an aston- 
ishing reincarnation of the Teacher of 
Righteousness,” I do not feel that he 
succeeds. His implication still is that 
Christianity of necessity required, and 
would never have existed except for, a 
favorable background environment like 
the Essenes produced. 

The author has presented his re- 
searches and views with clarity, and 
the reading is not difficult for one with 
an average knowledge of the history of 
the Scrolls.—J. Thomas. 


The Scrolls from the Dead Sea. Ed- 
mund Wilson. Oxford University 
Press. 1955. 121 pp. $3.25. 


To Mr. Wilson we owe the credit 
for the first attempt to place before the 
American public the full story of the 
Qumran Scrolls. This was in the form 
of a lengthy essay which appeared in 
the New Yorker, May 14, 1955. It 
created such a sensation that the origi- 
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nal essay was expanded to book form 
in 1955. Its success is attested by the 
fact that by April of this year the 
book was already in its 7th pr.nting. 
Its popularity cannot be used as a 
corollary to the accuracy or value of 
the entire volume, however. 

Wilson has tried to present in rela- 
tively few pages and in an interesting 
literary style a work which will be 
readily understood and enjoyed by the 
average reader. His first chapter, 
“The Metropolitan Samuel,” tells 
about the discovery of the Scrolls with 
all the excitement and tension of a 
mystery. His second chapter gives 
thorough and impressive account of 
the ancient group of people who pro- 
duced the Qumran Scrolls. The third 
chapter discusses the Essene monas- 


tery. In the remaining three chapters 
(“The Teacher of Righteousness,” 


“What Would Renan Have Said?” and 
“General Yadin’) we see two unavoid- 
able weaknesses of Wilson’s book: 
(1) The very brevity of the book 
which appeals to the average reader 
has naturally resulted in a selectivity 
which has left out of account much 
pertinent material. (2) This selec- 
tivity, together with the author’s own 
humanistic bias, has resulted in an un- 
balanced presentation of the facts and 
somewhat warped conclusions. Con- 
siderable credit should be given him 
for making the American public aware 
of the great significance of the Scrolls 
for New Testament background. 

The reviewers would not recommend 
this book as the sole acquisition, of the 
pastor, on the Scrolls; for a book of 
sounder theological flavor would be 
more beneficial; but this book should 
be cherished for its historical data and 
for its place in informing the Ameri- 
can public—F. B. Bynum, Jr., L. F. 
Rath. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. Millar Bur- 
rows. The Viking Press. 1955. 
xv + 435 pp. $6.50. 


Millar Burrows was the Director of 
the American School of Oriental Re- 
search at Jerusalem in 1947-48 when 
the Scrolls were brought to the school 


for his students, Wm. H. Brownlee and 
John C. Trever, to examine and photo- 
graph in February, 1948. Though Bur- 
rows was temporarily away, immedi- 
ately upon his return he gave himself 
to the study of the documents and has 
kept pace with the discoveries and the 
scholarship concerning them. His 
book, covering this early period of 
work with the Scrolls and carefully 
surveying the many scholarly problems 
connected with the Scrolls, is the most 
comprehensive assessment and evalua- 
tion of scroll scholarship which has 
thus far been made. In short, here is 
a book that will continue to be a giant 
in this field even after many more 
years of discoveries and research, be- 
cause it covers so thoroughly the be- 
ginnings of this great subject. One is 
not surprised to learn that it has un- 
dergone many printings in English 
and will soon appear in other lan- 
guages. 

The discussion falls into six major 
divisions: (1) discoveries and discus- 
sions, (2) the age of the manuscripts, 
(3) the dates of the composition, (4) 
the community of Qumran, (5) the im- 
portance of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
(6) translations. Burrows presents all 
the relative material both paleographi- 
cal and archaeological in his attempt 
to date the documents. He answers 
satisfactorily the objections of those 
who claim that reliable dates cannot 
be arrived at. He dates the St. Mark’s 
Isaiah Scroll about 100 B.c., and the 
Manual of Discipline a little later. 
The present manuscript of the Habak- 
kuk Commentary is dated to the last 
quarter of the first century B.c., but its 
composition was about 63 B.c.; and the 
Kittim referred to in it are the Ro- 
mans. The origin, history, organiza- 
tion, beliefs and identification of the 
community of Qumran are well dis- 
cussed; but the author will not com- 
mit himself on the matter of the iden- 
tification of the sect with the Essenes, 
preferring his designation “Judean 
Covenanters.” He presents in sum- 
mary the value of the documents for 
textual criticism, historical grammar 
and paleography. He makes some very 


interesting observations as to the affin- 
ities of the literature with primitive 
Christianity and the New Testament. 

The book concludes with Burrows’ 
own translation of the Damascus Doc- 
ument, the Habakkuk Commentary, 
the Manual of Discipline, and selec- 
tions from the War of the Sons of 
Light with the Sons of Darkness, and 
from the Thanksgiving Hymns. There 
is also appended an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

Although more recent information 
has been published in other books, none 
of them approaches the comprehen- 
siveness of this work in relation to the 
early phases of this subject; and any 
minister interested in this widely ex- 
panding area will find this basic book 
a great help in understanding all the 
issues involved.—J. Byrd. 


The Qumran Community, Its History 


and Scrolls. Charles T. Fritsch. 
The Macmillan Company. 1956. 
2/7 epp-3 $3.25: 


The literary and scholarly field has 
been overcrowded in the past few 
years with books and articles dealing 
with, or related to, the Qumran Man- 
uscripts (or Dead Sea Scrolls) ; but 
the addition of one of the caliber of 
this latest publication is always wel- 
come. Written in a language that is 
completely understandable to the lay 
student in this field and yet at the 
same time maintaining the dignity of 
the serious scholar, the book is one 
worthy of being owned by every min- 
ister and scholar alike. The story of 
the Qumran findings is presented 
“from the beginning” so that the un- 
trained person may understand and 
appreciate the latest findings and inter- 
pretations. 

Fritsch does not try to present as 
definitive a work as Millar Burrows’ 
Dead Sea Scrolls; but he concentrates 
mainly on the excavation of the Qum- 
ran Community, center of the scroll 
sect, and the relationship of the archae- 
ological discoveries to the literary evi- 
dence of the Qumran Manuscripts and 
the Damascus Document. He also 
discusses the evidence for identifying 
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the sect with the Essenes and brings 
together in a very useful compilation 
the descriptions of the Essenes by 
Philo, Josephus and other ancient 
writers. He presents an excellent 
summary of the importance of the 
documents as background for New 
Testament thought. For this latter 
section he relies almost entirely on the 
findings and theories of others, most 
notably upon those of our own Profes- 
sor Brownlee. In his earlier discus- 
sion of the history of the sect, how- 
ever, he presents a very interesting 
theory of his own that the abandon- 
ment of the Qumran Community be- 
tween silec andor EGawas. occa= 
sioned by Herod’s fear of allowing 
this messianic conscious sect to main- 
tain headquarters so near his own win- 
ter palace situated west of Jericho. 
According to him the migration to 
Damascus mentioned in the Damascus 
Document occurred at this time. He 
thus finds an interesting parallel for 
the flight of the Holy Family to Egypt 
during the reign of Herod. 

The bibliography which he furnishes 
is intended to supplement and bring 
up to date the important bibliographi- 
cal work of H. H. Rowley, The Zado- 
kite Fragment and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, also by Macmillan, 1952. His 
entries here, taking us through most 
of 1955, are more recent than those of 
Millar Burrows who lists few items as 
late as 1955.—J. P. Mansfield. 


The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
A. Powell Davies. A Signet Key 


Book. The New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc., New 
York. 1956. 137-++7 pp. 35 cents. 


Davies’ book provides a short, clear 
and easily read summary of the basic 
facts concerning the discoveries. The 
first two chapters are largely informa- 
tive. His facts are accurate and fair- 
ly complete. His third chapter is 
basically sound and gives a review of 
our present-day knowledge of that pre- 
Christian Jewish sect called the Es- 
senes. It is in the context of this new 
knowledge that Christianity is under- 
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standing more about its origins; and 
with Davies’ assistance it is in danger 
of misunderstanding its character. 

The last two chapters deal with the 
Scrolls and Christian origins. They 
are put forth as open-minded scholarly 
investigations but they do not measure 
up to the standards; for the Unitarian 
ax is constantly being ground by bring- 
ing in a great deal of extraneous ma- 
terial, as for example, material from 
Mithraism, whose significance is not 
properly assessed. In his criticisms of 
New Testament scholars and Neo- 
orthodoxy his theological bias is most 
apparent. 

An appendix of seven pages gives in 
translation some ancient descriptions 
of the Essenes. There are also six 
pages of excellent bibliographical ref- 
erences for the reader who wants to 
go deeper into the subject. 

It is not probable that this book will 
make a heretic out of any Christian 
minister; but it may prepare him for 
some of the arguments or questions he 
will hear from others who have read 
about Jesus and the Essenes.—H. J. 
Keating. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Origi- 
nality of Christ. Geoffrey Gray- 
stone. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
1956. 117 pp. $2.50. 


Writing with a strong sense of mo- 
tivation, not at first very evident, 
Graystone has here produced an es- 
sentially good book, quite readable, 
and sufficiently factual to support his 
general area of concern—the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and their effect on the origi- 
nality of Christ. 

Author Graystone, a young Roman 
Catholic priest, has taught as profes- 
sor of Scripture and Theology in 
seminaries in England and Ireland and 
has here also drawn from his amateur 
hobby in archaeology to present a brief 
treatment of one important (though 
not new) aspect of the sensation- 
causing Dead Sea Scrolls. His brief 
chapters originally appeared as articles 
in the Irish Theological Quarterly un- 
der the title of “The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the New Testament.” They have 


been reproduced here in book form for 
a wider public. 

His purpose is best understood by 
reading the opening section of his final 
chapter. It is here that we discover 
the real motivation behind his publica- 
tion—as he pointedly seeks to “undo” 
the damage he sees done in the public 
mind by the unfortunate theological 
conclusions of secular writer Edmund 
Wilson in his highly controversial 
book on the Scrolls. 

In critique, may it be pointed out 
that Graystone’s motivation has served 
him well, and his cause has been a 
wholesome one. He has not distorted 
the facts in the case, and his verdict is 
not without honor. On the other hand, 
in his concern Graystone has slightly 
overstated the case. Although he 
grants that the Scrolls contain ideas 
helpful in understanding the back- 
ground of the New Testament, and 
even discusses them, he makes sure the 
average reader will not entertain such 
thought too long. It appears that he 
would rather disregard the existing 
similarity between the two sets of texts 
and relate the teachings of Qumran 
strictly to the common use of the Old 
Testament. The truth is that simi- 
larity does exist (with equal differ- 
ences), but its recognition need not 
cause the serious and believing Chris- 
tian any alarm or concern. It is a 
natural overlapping of events in a com- 
mon setting —D. R. DeLacure. 


The Dead Sea Scriptures. By Theo- 
dor H. Gaster. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc. 1956. 350 pp. 95¢ 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. By J. M. Al- 
legero. Penguin Books Inc. 1956. 
208 pp. 85¢ 


Despite the recent publication of 
many new books on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, supplementing the already 
considerable number in print, our 
study of these scrolls is still in its in- 
fancy. Conclusions can be made, but 
only provisionally. Hypotheses must 
be offered to be weighed and evalu- 
ated on the basis of a thorough analy- 
sis of the sources themselves. Herein 
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is the merit of Dr. Gaster’s compact 
volume. He has included under one 
cover an interesting, moving transla- 
tion of all the important scrolls and 
fragments that have been published to 
date. His translation is also more 
readable because it is not limited by 
an over literal interpretation of the 
Hebrew. 

Now for the first time in one com- 
prehensive edition the interested non- 
specialist student can approach the 
Scrolls with all the secondary inter- 
pretations he may have acquired over 
several years of read the 
sources for himself, and form his own 
opinions. As a further aid, the trans- 
lations are conveniently footnoted, ex- 
plaining in detail at some points par- 
ticularly difficult problems. The last 
few pages of the book should be espe- 
cially helpful to the student. They 
contain a list of the Hebrew sources, 
a small selected bibliography for addi- 
tional reading, a list of biblical quo- 
tations and parallels found in the 
Scrolls and a particularly useful ana- 
lytical index of their major themes 
and concepts. 

This edition also includes a general 
introduction as well as individual in- 
troductions to each new section. In 
these sections he presents his over-all 
interpretations of the literature—which 
incidentally have slanted his sometimes 
free translations. Here one needs to 
read most critically, for he sets aside 
too lightly many generally accepted 
conclusions and working hypotheses 
which have proved helpful in inter- 
preting this literature. Similarly he 
seems to eliminate many difficult prob- 
lems by implying that they are non- 
existent or of little importance. These 
general reservations may not be of 
crucial importance to the ordinary 
reader, at least not enough to minimize 
the value to be gained from reading 
the Dead Sea Scriptures, as Gaster 
calls them. In fact, his beautiful lit- 
erary renditions should be of consid- 
erable assistance in understanding and 
appreciating the religious ideas of the 
ancient Essenes. 

The book The Dead Sea Scrolls, by 
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John Allegero, although almost simi- 
liarly titled does not stand very close 
to The Dead Sea Scriptures in actual 
value and merit. It contains few 
translations and these are almost en- 
tirely for illustrative purposes or in 
support of his generalizations which 
are also included without adequate 
support. Allegero is at his best in the 
early chapters where he describes the 
problems of identifying and editing the 
thousands of fragments in the ‘“Scrol- 
lery’ of the Rockefeller Museum in 
Jerusalem. His discussions of the 
Doctrines of the sect and particularly 
their relation to Christianity leaves 
much to be desired, and questioned. 

In general the book gives the im- 
pression of having been hurriedly writ- 
ten or published or both, and one 
would expect more original discussions 
and conclusions from Allegero, who 
has the responsible opportunity of 
working first hand with many unpub- 
lished Dead Sea documents. For the 
specialists, therefore, there is propor- 
tionately little that is new or creatively 
reinterpreted. For the interested min- 
ister or layman who is not a specialist 
there is the danger of misunderstand- 
ing and disproportionate evaluation in 
the somewhat spectacular and forced 
parallels between the Scrolls and the 
New Testament literature. 

There is, however, a very helpful 
selected bibliography of recent publi- 
cations on the Scrolls (since 1952) 
which supplements the very full bib- 
liography of materials up to that date 
in H. H. Rowley’s book, The Zadokite 
I’ragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
—J. H. Brown. 


II. Faculty 


Changing Conceptions of Original Sin. 
H. Shelton Smith, Scribner’s. 1955, 
242 pp. $3.50. 


Nobody—as tar as I can discover— 
has quite put his finger on the point in 
time when self-respecting theologians 
found themselves reconciled to the no- 
tion that a historical survey of the ups 
and downs of some basic Christian 
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doctrine could assist toward a reverent 
comprehension of its implications. 
(Indeed, I take it that in some quar- 
ters, and those by no means Funda- 
mentalist, this view is still suspect.) 
Probably the conception took shape 
somewhere in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, when theology—or at least cer- 
tain segments of Protestant theology— 
formed an uneasy alliance with the 
Romantic feeling for history as un- 
ending development. Those who first 
yielded to the seductions of this study 
—even while preserving the distinction 
between “historical” and “systematic” 
—held a serene conviction that the for- 
mer would always feed into and enrich 
the latter. However, for reasons not 
too transparent, in the middle of this 
century there seems to be another real- 
ization dawning: historical theology 
is not so much the record of an ever 
increasing purpose as it is a means of 
accentuating the relevance of certain 
theological emphases to the particular 
preoccupations of this terrifed age. 

The beauty of Professor Shelton 
Smith’s narrative of the “changing” 
conceptions of the doctrine of original 
sin in American Protestantism is pre- 
cisely that it leads, through what might 
in less deft hands have been a mere 
chronicle of quirks and fashions, to a 
new sense of the seriousness of the 
modern rediscovery. 

Professor Smith moves with ease 
and precision from Jonathan Edwards’ 
heroic effort to give vitality to an idea 
that had, in eighteenth-century New 
England, become formal and_ rigid, 
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through the disputes (often tedious 
but still serious) of Wood and Ware, 
of Taylor and Tyler, through the ma- 
jestic arguments of Bushnell, through 
the sandy desert (as far as this doc- 
trine is concerned) of liberalism, to the 
latest restatements of Rauschenbusch, 
Niebuhr, and Tillich. He follows the 
tortuous path, which is one neither of 
consistent development nor of caprice, 
and makes the issue always come to 
life. He can achieve this freshness 
because his sympathy is broad. He 
enters into the aspirations of each of 
his actors, and so passes no doctrinaire 
judgment on any of them. Conse- 
quently, his book is a chapter in theo- 
logical history which is also an impor- 
tant chapter in—if I may so put it— 
the more comprehensive field of 
American intellectual history. 

Professor Smith concludes with no 
finale. We come to the contrast be- 
tween Niebuhr and Tillich as though 
we were to turn the page and continue 
with the next chapter. The implica- 
tion is that conceptions will continue 
to change, at least as long as men are 
concerned. Students of divinity surely 
will welcome the stimulation this re- 
view offers them toward thinking 
about the doctrine rather than merely 
repeating some orthodoxy. Less spe- 
cialized readers may, in fact should, 
find it no less rewarding. And it has 
the special virtue, not too frequently 
exhibited by histories of theology, of 
being eminently readable-—Perry Mil- 
ler, Harvard University. 


